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A Popular Testimony to Silence. 

It was reported to us by an eye-witness that 
at the hour when the remains of our beloved 
President were committed to the tomb on the 
19th inst., a great throng of people entirely 
surrounded Independence Hall, in Philadel- 
phia, and filled the square in front of it, so 
that one could hardly find standing room. As 
the bell announced the moving of the funeral 
procession a wonderful silence spread over 
this great throng, and for ten minutes, at 
least, men and women stood with bowed heads 
in what seemed to our informant ‘‘the great- 
est Friends’ Meeting’’ he had ever witnessed. 
Similar reports were printed in the newspa- 
pers from other cities over the land. 

Where reverence is felt in its true depth, 
solemn silence alone is found as its worthy 
expression, and words and sounds do violence 
to the sacred covering that hushes the spir- 
its of men as under the Divine Majesty. So 
the nation has once in one of the soberest mo- 
ments of its history, set its seal to the valid- 
ity of the Friends’ principle of Divine worship. 





Ao Improving Deposit. 

It is a practice of some on departing from 
home for a sojourn in the summer season, to 
deposit their valuables in a trusted place for 
safe-keeping. Sometimes these are not re- 
turned to them unblemished by moth or rust 
or fire, and sometimes thieves break in and 
steal. But it is enuugh for the depositors if 
things trusted for a season out of sight are 
again restored to their hands unimpared. 

Like one taking a far journey our Lord 
is represented in his well-known parable as en- 
trusting valuable talents to us, his servants; 
and disappointed, if when the season of the 
trust is over, he dues not find his own returned 
With increase and improvement. 


His expectation of finding his trusts to us 
enriched and enlarged when he comes to claim 
them, comforts us with the thought that He 
who is more righteous and beneficent than we, 
proceeds by the same rule and minds the same 
thing which in matters of trust He commends 
to us. We are at times brought to where we 
must consign to his holy keeping precious in- 
terests, and especially precious ones for whom 
we can ourselves no longer have the care. 

We go out of their sight, or they depart 
from ours. We may see them no more in 
time. But whether it be in time or eternity 
that a precious object of trust, once in whole- 
hearted faith committed to our Lord’s care, 
is again beheld, will He not be found to jus- 
tify our trust with a better increase and a 
higher glorifying of its object than we could 
have asked or thought? Will He merely lay 
up our trusts in a napkin? Shall we not be 
abundantly satisfied when we see the result, 
that it was in his keeping rather than in ours? 
Did any one ever trust in the Lord for safe- 
keeping, and was disappointed in the increase 
of his blessing? Shall we be afraid to ‘‘com- 
mit the keeping of our own souls also unto 
Him, as unto a faithful Creator?’’ 





IMPARTIAL Mercy.—An esteemed Friend 
questions a passage in our last week’s num- 
ber, page 75, where John Letchworth said: 
‘“If thou hast assisted all thy relatives and ac- 
quaintances who need it, all the peaceable 
poor who have come to thy knowledge, and 
thy purse and thy benevolence remain unex- 
hausted, then thou mayest freely give to the 
necessitous warrior.’”’” Our correspondent re- 
marks. ‘‘The Apostle says: ‘As we have op- 
portunity let us do good to all men,’ none ex- 
cepted. If the course he recommended were 
pursued, might we not let a Daniel Wheeler 
perish, or helpless women and children?’ 

Difference in sentiment or practice or dis- 
tance in kindred, seems not a gospel ground 
for slowness to render relief. Witness the 
good Samaritan, and the example of our 
Heavenly Father in sending his rain and sun- 
shine on evil and good, just and unjust. 
‘*Whoso seeth his brother (fellow-man) have 
need, and shutteth up his compassions from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?” 





GOODNESS may win gold, but gold will never 


win goodness. 





Walk in the Spirit. 


As walking after the flesh is yielding habit- 
ually to its dominion, even so to ‘‘walk in the 
spirit’ is to yield ourselves habitually to the 

i and control of the Holy Spirit. It 
is to keep the heavenly Comforter consciously 
enthroned in the heart, and at every point in 
the life to consult his guidance and give him 
absolute control over our choices, relations 
associations and doings. It is to keep the 
Holy Spirit with us and to realize its quicken- 
ing, illuminating, guiding, inspiring, comfort- 
ing, and empowering presence and ministry in 
the details and routine work of daily life as 
well as in the more exclusively religious serv- 
ice. It means to be spiritually minded in the 
performance of what are generally called sec- 
ular duties—in the kitchen, the shop, the 
office, the store, the school room, on the farm, 
or wherever one’s daily avocation may call 
him. 

There are many who receive remarkable 
manifestations of the Holy Spirit at times, but 
who have not learned the secret of living in 
the Spirit and walking in the Spirit in daily 
life. On this account the influences of the 
Spirit bestowed upon them, even on those oc- 
casions of particular spiritual quickening and 
uplift to which we have referred, are largely 
lost. On certain occasions they rise to an ex- 
alted spiritual level, only to lapse a little later 
into their former semi-carnal state. In the 
assemblies of the saints and under favorable 
religious conditions they are blessed, quick- 
ened, strengthened and even used of the Lord 
in a goudly degree for the promotion of his 
work; but when back amid the cares, labors 
and petty annoyances of the home, the farm, 
the shop, or the store they fail to keep in the 
Spirit and to retain their exalted and heaven- 
ly frame. All this lapsing and failure is dis- 
couraging and weakening, and not unfre- 
quently it ends in utter backsliding. 

Such a vacillating, up-and-down life, how- 
ever, is by no means a necessity. We may 
and we should learn to ‘‘live in the Spirit’’ 
and ‘‘walk in the Spirit.’’ To do this we 
must as a first condition receive the Holy 
Spirit as our indwelling Comforter and Sancti- 
fier. He must become the central, abiding 
and all-controlling force within our lives. 
Then we must cherish his presence and minis- 
try and beware of everything in spirit and life 
which will grieve that tender, holy guest. 
Also we must remember that a life of holiness 
can be lived only by his indwelling and inspira- 
tion, and so must learn to rely upon him and 
to keep in communion with Him by the mo- 
ment, that He is at all times our light, our life, 
our guide, our strength, our holy, heavenly 
Comforter. Thus we shall ‘‘live by the Spir- 
it’’ and living by the Spirit, by the Spirit we 
shall walk. 

As a result of this walking in the Spirit we 
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shall ever walk in truth, in love, in faith, in 
hope, in charity, in peace, in patience and in 
all the graces of saintly character. Not that 
we shail always be in ecstatic frames, or rav- 
ished with transfiguration glories, but we shall 
become established in holiness, and, amid the 
most wearying toil and the most vexatious 
cares incident to the daily routine of our lives 
we shall preserve a spiritual frame, and our 
peace shall be like a river and our righteous- 
ness like the waves of the sea.—Free Meth- 
odist. 


What is Your Boy Reading? 


‘‘Oh, he reads everything he can get a hold 
of—novels, story papers, sea voyages, robber 
exploits, pirate yarns, and everything to make 
him discontented with his home, sick of his 
work, and ready for any sort of crazy adven- 
ture.”’ 

But what have you given your boy to read, 
which has left his mind open for such occupa- 
tion as this? Let us look over the bookshelf. 
Here are patent office reports, agricultural 
documents, dissertations on bugs and beetles, 
pages of statistics concerning corn and swine, 
‘‘public documents’’ which the farmer gets 
because they are given away and cost him 
nothing; all very important no doubt, but not 
the most interesting reading for young per- 
sons. Then here are political and sectarian 
newspapers, containing some wheat and nut a 
little chaff, gospel in fine print, and staring 
advertisements of patent purgative pills, com- 
pound cereals; exhortations to repentance 
and remedies for diseases, side by side; and 
these are not what usually attract the atten- 
tion of the young and rising generation. 

There is many a father who has a good 
house, fine barn, well-stocked farm, and 
money at interest who has not a dozen books 
in the house worth reading. An intelligent 
child would read on the average at least 
twenty ordinary volumes in a year, without 
interfering with his usual duties. Of course 
those books should not be the thrilling com- 
pounds of love and murder, blood and thunder, 
which once taken up can not be laid aside un- 
til they are finished, and which people sit up 
in bed till past midnight to read; nor should 
they be the average novel, nor the goody 
goody, wishy washy Sunday school tale, of 
which you can read a score without gaining a 
new thought or finding a new fact; but some- 
thing sensible, instructive and interesting, 
which gives the mind matter to think of, and 
the tongue something to talk about when the 
hands are employed; which can be taken up 
and laid down again without sitting up all 
night to see how it comes out, and which 
will instruct, encourage, and profit those who 
read. 

Twenty-five such well-chosen books pur- 
chased every year, and costing perhaps a few 
shillings each, would keep a family out of 
mischief, cultivate a taste for good reading 
and loathing for trash, and in ten years would 
give children more help in the line of educa- 
tion than they could obtain for five times the 
cost in schools, which after all do little more 
than teach children how to study a:ud read 
outside; and would give a family such a start 
in general education, information, and fitness 
for the duties of life as could never be ob- 
tained by mere academic training. Children 


would thus be taught lessons of wisdom, in- 
telligence, virtue, and purity, and the whole 
expense of the operation would be less than 
many a man has gladly paid to get a wayward 
son or daughter out of some dirty scrape into 
which they had been led by the wretched trash 
which they had devoured because their parents 
provided nothing that was really fit for them 
to read, as lambs eat laurel leaves when the 
snows cover up the grass. 

It is not enough to say to a child, you 
should not read this, or you must not read 
that. The better way is to surround children 
with plenty of safe and proper reading, and 
then a gentle hint will gerve to restrain them 
og the wrong and guide them in the right 
path. 

Books are silent teachers, and there is no 
other method of instruction so cheap; and it 
is not easy to find any method more important, 
or more fruitful of good results. Give your 


children something to read that is worth li 


reading, and avoid the shame and misery which 
a child left to himself is sure to bring upon 
those who have neglected him. 

The time occupied in reading a book is 
worth more than the money spent in buying 
it. Many a child has wasted years in reading 
books full of wishy washy drivel and half- 
baked fancies, which have left them soft, 
silly, sappy, and full of romantic nonsense, 
when a small sum of money invested in good, 
pure healthy literature, would have endowed 
them with knowledge, good principles, solid 
facts, sound judgment and common sense. 
Children will read,—give them something 
worth reading; they will learn, give them 
something worth learning. More books in 
the library and fewer pigs in the pen, may 
mean less money and more brains, a smaller 
stock of dumb beasts and a far better grade 
of sons and daughters—clear-headed, strong- 
handed and pure-hearted, ready to serve their 
God and serve their generation by his will.— 
Common People. 


~~ 


THE LANGUAGES OF MAN, AND OF THE 
Spirit.—I went to my old friend John Bevan’s 
house (in Wales) with whom I had been well 


acquainted in Pennsylvania. He received me 
kindly, and I attended their meeting, which 
was small. Although eighty years of age, he 
went twenty-two miles with me to Pentypool, 
and that evening we had a meeting among the 
Friends there. He spoke Welsh, and, tho’ I 
understood not that language, yet I was much 
comforted in the Truth by which I perceived 
his ministry was from the right ground. His 
speech flowed very free and smooth, carrying 
a proportion and satisfaction to the ear not 
easily expressed, for though the languages of 
man differ greatly, yet the language of Truth 
as to the comfort of it are one in all nations. 
—Thomas Story, in 1717. 

**T HAVE observed that health and longevity 
are indissolubly connected with work. Work 
furnishes the ozone for the lungs, the appe- 
tite, and the digestion which support vigorous 
life, the occupation which keeps the brain ac- 
tive and expansive. When a man from fifty 


upwards retires, as he says, for rest, his intel- | a dilapidated log cabin he heard some one 


lectual powers become turbid, his circulation 
sluggish, his stomach a burden, and the coffin 


his home.—Chauncey M. Depew. 


‘ 


“Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 


The use of the hymn murmured by the dyi 
President, usually with very slight alterationg, 
but often with the omission of the last s 
is very general in all English-speaking coup. 
tries. It has been translated into many for. 
eign languages. Like many a song that hag 
become famous, it was the upspringing of 
gratitude in a reverent soul, written without 
any expectation that it would become a popu- 
lar hymn. 

Sarah Flower Adams, author of the hymn, 
was a daughter of Benjamin Flower, an Eng- 
lish writer and editor of The Cambridge Intel- 
ligencer. She was born at Harlow, Essex, 
England, in 1805. Her mother, a woman of 
refinement, died early in life. There were 
two daughters, Sarah and Eliza. Both pos- 
sessed the fine feelings of their mother, and 
were fond of books, music, poetry and art. 

The pastor of this estimable lady was Wil- 
am Johnson Fox, known as the founder of 
the Westminster Review. He was an Inde- 
pendent, usually classed among the Unitarians, 
and by some considered a deist rather thana 
rationalist. This fact and also the fact that 
her father was a very liberal writer, have 
availed to place this author among Unitarians; 
but in her later years she is said to have be- 
come a Baptist. 

Though her other writings are reported as 
having been much read. poems and art criti- 
cisms having been considered quite valuable, 
nothing has come across the sea into popular 
recognition except this piece, which is, indeed, 
more a poem than a hymn. It first appeared 
in the volume published by her pastor, en- 
titled ‘Hymns and Anthems,” 1841. To this 
Sarah Adams contributed no less than thirteen 
poems, and her sister sixty-two tunes. 

It is a beautiful study of Jacob’s vision at 
Luz. In the second verse the young wander- 
ing Jacob, going out from home sad at heart, 
with a burden of sin upon him and all the fu- 
ture looking dark and yet longing somehow to 
find his way back to God, is very strikingly 
portrayed. 

And nothing could be finer than the spirit- 
ualizing of the old Scriptural record which 
tells the story of Jacob’s waking in the morn- 
ing, and realizing then even that lonely place 
was a Bethel to him because of the presence 
of God. Multitudes of burdened and sorrow- 
ing souls lying down lonely in their desert, 
have been encouraged to mount up as with 
wings on her splendid song— 

“Then with my waking thoughts, 
Bright with Thy praise ; 

Out of my stormy griefs 
Bethel I'll raise ; 

So by my woes to be 

Nearer, my God, to Thee ; 
Nearer to Thee.” 

The hymn is such a universal favorite that 
there are many incidents telling of the good 
cheer and comfort it has brought in times of 
trial. Bishop Marvin relates that during the 
War of the Rebellion he was once travelling in 
a wild region in Arkansas. He had been 
driven from his home by the Union troops, and 
was greatly depressed. But as he drew near 
singing, ‘‘Nearer, My God, to Thee.’’ He 
got down from his horse and entered the 
house. There he found an old widow woman 
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singing in the midst of such poverty as he had 
never before seen. His fears and desponden- 
cy vanished, and he went on his way happy 
and trustful because of the faith which he had 
beheld and the hymn which he had heard. 
After the battle of Fort Donelson, as the hos- 
pital corps went over the field searching for 
the wounded, they discovered a little drummer 
boy, one of the many lads who ought to have 
been at home with their mothers, but who in 
those terrible days of carnage found their way 
by hundreds to the front. He had been fear- 
fully wounded, one arm having been entirely 
carried away by a cannon ball. The brave 
bor died before they could carry him off the 
field, but he kept up a cheerful heart, and 
comforted himself by singing Sarah Adams’ 
precious hymn. Up from the blood-stained 
battlefield and through the murky clouds of 
powder smoke rang the half-childish voice as 
he sang— 
“There let the way appear 
Steps unto heaven : 
All that Thou sendest me 
In mercy given ; 
Angels to beckon me ' 
Nearer, my God, to Thee ; 
Nearer to Thee.” 


This hymn is always sung by caravans of 
pilgrims from Christian lands when in making 
the tour of Palestine they camp at Bethel. 

A touching incident occurred on the day 
in Washington, when the bier of our late be- 
loved President passed up Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, amid the mass of anxious mourners; 
hardly a whisper could be heard when sudden- 
ly a woman softly and tenderly started to sing 
“‘Nearer, My God, to Thee.’’ Instantly every 
voice took it up. 

The author died young, and the prayer of 
her hymn was answered in that she passed 
away from earth with trustful song upon her 
lips, thus fulfilling the glad expectation of the 
last verse of her noblest poem: 

“Or if, on joyful wing, 
Cleaving the sky, 

Sun, moon and stars forgot, 
Upward I fly— 

Still all my song shall be, 

Nearer, my God, to Thee ; 
Nearer to Thee.” 


—The Record. 


GOODNESS is the purpose of religion, and its 
best proof. Conduct is the end of faith and 
its strongest support. God has revealed him- 
self in Christ in order that we may love Him 
and live with Him and be like Him. If we do 
this we shall be sure of Him and help other 
men to be sure of Him too. The best evi- 
dences of religion are holy and kind and use- 
ful and goodly lives, really moulded and con- 
trolled by the Divine Christ. The world 
waits and we must pray and labor, not for a 
more complete and logical theology, but for a 
more real and true and living Christianity. 
The best thing we can do to help the world to 
believe in a Divine Revelation is simply this: 
Trust in Jesus Christ, love our fellow men, 
and trust Him in the path of daily duty.— 
Henry Van Dyke. 





How many great lives distinguished in the 
earth, have had their birth because of some 
obscure soul speaking at the right time the 
right word.— Meyer. 


ABIDE WITH US. 


[The following lines appeared in THE FRIEND several 
years since, but are so pleasing as to bear republishing. 
oe 

The tender light is fading where 
We pause to linger still, 

And through the dim and saddened air, 
We feel the evening chill. 


Long hast thou journeyed with us, Lord, 
Ere we thy face did know ; 

Oh! still thy fellowship afford, 
While dark the shadows grow. 


For passed is many a beauteous field, 
Beside our morning road ; 

And many a fount to us is sealed 
That once so freely flowed. 


It is not now as in the glow 
Of life’s impassioned heat, 

When to the heart there seemed to flow, 
All that of earth was sweet. 


Something has faded—something died, 
Without us and within ; 

We more than ever need a guide, 
Blinded and weak with sin. 


The weight is heavy that we bear, 
Our strength more feeble grows ; 

Weary with toil and pain and care, 
We long for sweet repose. 


Stay with us gracious Saviour, stay 
While friends and hope depart ; 

Fainting, on thee we wish to lay 
The burden of our heart. 


Abide with us, dear Lord ; remain, 
Our Life, our Truth, our Way ; 

So shall our loss be turned to gain— 
Night dawn to endless day. 





LETTERS ON TissUE PAPER.—‘“‘In looking 
over some old papers the other day,” said a 
wholesale merchant, ‘‘I ran across a very sin- 
gular document. It was a letter of instruc- 
tion sent forty years ago by one of my uncles, 
then in St. Louis, to his agent in San Fran- 
cisco. It related to the disposal of a lot of 
goods which had been shipped by way of the 
Horn, and although it contained over fifteen 
thousand words and a copy of a good-sized 
invoice, it was written on just two sheets of 
paper. The paper itself was a sort of tough, 
opaque tissue, very thin and light, and when 
folded the letter slipped easily into an envel- 
ope about three inches wide. 

‘‘Why it was gotten up in such a peculiar 
style was explained by the stamp in the cor- 
ner, which was one of the old ‘pony express’ 
series and was embellished with a picture of a 
man on horseback, spurring at a dead gallop 
across the plains. I knew, of course, that 
the Pacific mail of the period was carried by 
relay express riders, but I never before real- 
ized what great pains were taken to reduce 
the weight to the lowest possible point. I am 
told that the letters were stored in little flat 
pouches under the flaps of the saddle and that 
they were always written on a specially pre- 
pared tissue. 

‘‘The one I have described must have oc- 
cupied an expert clerk several days, for the 
penmanship, while microscopic, is beautifully 
executed, and as clear and as legible as print. 
The stamp was of the denomination of fifty 
cents, and taken altogether, it would be hard 
to find a more striking reminder of the aston- 
ishing progress that has been made in this 


country in a trifle over one generation. Ev- 
erything about the little brown letter—its 
lightness, its compactness, and the cost of its 
carriage—spoke of dangers, difficulties, and 
rude, primitive conditions. It is difficult to 
realize that the route it travelled is now the 
great highway of a thousand rushing trains 
bearing the transcontinental commerce of the 
nation.’’—Philadelphia Times. 





New Methods of Nature Study. 


lt is refreshing to note that nature study is 
becoming more and more a common feature of 
school and college work, and also that the 
methods used are somewhat different from 
those in vogue some years ago. Time was 
when the study of birds meant shooting them, 
or collecting their eggs and nests, and when 
the ardent student of quadrupeds, insects, 
reptiles, or any other living thing, felt it nec- 
essary to prove his love for his subject by 
knocking it in the head, and to measure 
his knowledge by the size of his collection. 
Thanks to the camera and common sense, 
things are different now. The naturalist has 
learned that he can find out more about birds 
and animals by making friends with them 
when alive than by dissecting them dead. 

At least half of the popular books on na- 
ture study which have appeared in the past 
few years have evidently been the work of the 
out-of-door naturalist. The lover of nature 
takes his camera, his opera-glass, his text- 
book and his note-book, and hies him to the 
woods or fields, where he quietly sits down on 
the ground or props himself against a tree, 
and keeps very still. It is not his purpose 
to interrupt, but to watch, the housekeeping 
of his friends in fur or feathers. He knows 
that the report of a gun or the smell of blood 
will effectually put a stop to the kind of study- 
ing he desires to do. It is not practicable to 
kill a person and make friends with him at 
one and the same time, and the rule holds just 
as good if the person is a squirrel or a robin. 

The nature-lover, therefore, sits for hours 
in his chosen place, tramps for miles over 
wood-paths or through untrodden wilderness, 
not for the sake of bringing home a well-filled 
bag of game, but in order to store his head 
with interesting information. He wants to 
find out, perhaps, what the habits of a certain 
bird are, ani how its song at certain seasons 
of the year differs from the mere twitter 
heard at other seasons; what it lives on, and 
how far north it ranges. Can he discover all 
these things by lying in wait for the bird and 
shooting it, or taking it home to live the rest 
of its short life in a cage? Nothing of the 
kind; this is a case in which he, not the bird, 
must pay for his knowledge. So like an honest 
man, he pays, and in return learns more not 
only about that bird, but about various other 
creatures met in his travels, than the mere 
sportsman would know if he hunted a hundred 
years. 

Old woodsmen, it is true, often know a 
great deal of the habits of wild things, not 
only from the hunter’s but the naturalist’s 
point of view; but it is well known that they 
seldom hunt for mere sport, and never kill 
more than they need for actual consumption or 
for sale. One does not find an Adirondack 
guide running amuck in the woods, blazing 
away at everything he sees. Powder and shot 
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are too precious, for one thing. Consequently 
the people in fur and feathers, not desired by 
him for food and other purposes, soon learn 
to know him, and he understands them.—N. 
Carolina Friend. 


Some Brief Extracts From a Manuscript. 


LIFE OF BENJAMIN KITE. 
(Continued from page 75) 

‘‘Old Daniel Haviland attended our meeting 
and I believe he intends to be at all our meet- 
ings this week. He was engaged in preach- 
ing, praying and exhorting nearly the whole 
time. Said that it seemed as if he could not 
die in peace without again visiting us in this 
favored city, many of whose inhabitants were 
very dear to him, a place in which he had 
borne heavy burdens and been grievously af- 
flicted.”’ 

The following anecdotes may be here re- 
lated: 

Accompanied by his daughter Hannah, then 
quite a child, Daniel attended a neighboring 
meeting. The young girl was impressed that 
her father ought to preach from a certain 
text. Soon to her great comfort he arose 
with it, and she was enabled to travail along 
with him in his exercise up to a certain point 
where she thought he ought to stop. But to 
her great grief he continued on. They went 


home with a Friend and after dinner Daniel 
got into a corner with his pipe. as if desirous 
to avoid conversation, evidently feeling dis- 
tressed and likely not fully realizing why. 
On the way home the little damsel cast about 
in her mind for some dutiful way of making 


him know her distress and began by asking 
how he felt. But he was not disposed for 
conversation so she finally told him plainly 
how it had been with her, how comforted she 
had been during the first part and where she 
thought he should have stopped. As she 
finished the conscience-stricken parent laid 
his hand upon her head and said, ‘‘Flesh and 
blood has not revealed this to thee, but my 
Father who is in heaven.’’ Hannah (Wanser) 
became an acceptable minister and died in 
peace. 

A writer on infidelity (Cunningham) records 
that an association was formed in the part of 
New York where Daniel Haviland lived, most 
of avowed infidels, who also held themselves 
absolved from obligations to any mora! law. 
He says, ‘‘D. Haviland arose in a public 
meeting with tears streaming down his face 
and said, ‘I have seen a vision of those who 
conspire against my Master. Friends, keep 
from them! Keep your children from them! 
I saw the wild boar of the forest making in- 
roads upon them and their steps were tracked 
with blood. I shall think it strange if they 
do not come to some untimely end.’’’ And 
he goes on to describe the fearful deaths that 
overtook them. ‘‘Not one being permitted 
to die a natural death, or to survive by three 
years the prophecy of D. Haviland. ‘‘I can,” 
he says, ‘‘give the names of those who thus 
sacrificed themselves to the philosophy you 
call liberal.” 

Towards the close of the summer of 1819 
John Letchworth again felt it his duty to pay 
a religious visit in the west, this time extend- 
ing his trip so as to embrace the Indian set- 
tlements in New York and Ohio His pictures 
of their then situation may afford a not un- 


pleasant view of the progress since made un- 
der the Yearly Meeting’s concern: ‘‘My mind 
has been much drawn into sympathy for the 
poor inhabitants of the wilderness since my 
late little tour among them. To hear our an- 
nual report and understand that they are pro- 
gressing in the useful arts of civilization is 
pleasing. I wish not to cast an unnecessary 
gloom over the picture. The morning is 
gloomy, peradventure I am more so, but to 
thee I trust I may unburden my mind with the 
freedom of a brother. When I consider the 
length of time we have had the Indians under 
care and the little apparent result I am lost 
in wonder. Think not Iromance. If we go 
to Cataraugus and find the women and old 
men dressed in blankets, the young men and 
boys either hunting or playing ball, the houses 
not much larger, nor so clean as our corn- 
crib, surely we shall think there is room for 
some improvement! If we go to Cold Spring 
or Tunesassa, how are things there? A most 
delightful situation, but the dirt much the 
same. If we go to Pipetown we may find a 
dozen Indians drunk by the wayside, and gal- 
loping for more whiskey and five or six wait- 
ing to buy it, and if we look into their huts 
the same wretched appearance. At Upper 
Sandusky, we may find them returning from 
the chase with blood-stained venison on their 
horses. This does not look like civilization. 

** At Solomon’s-town though one woman has 
near one hundred bushels of corn, yet except 
R. Armstrong’s family none seriously engaged 
in farming, and in other places it is much the 
same.” John Letchworth then refers to the 
Indians’ kindness to our forefathers, and the 
debt we owe them. 

Amongst those whose poverty and affliction 
recommend them to the benevolent care of 
Rebecca Kite, was Ellen ————. She had 
been from childhood confined to a sitting 
position, and though not remarkably short yet 
so little flesh inclosed the limbs that an at- 
tendant could carry her about as easily as if a 
child. When Rebecca Kite had anything on 
the table which she thought would tempt the 
sluggish appetive of an invalid. a portion was 
laid aside for Ellen, and she or her ever-ready 
daughter soon conveyed it to the bedside of 
the sufferer. As a skilful nurse she knew 
that often when the patient feels a loathing 
for the ordinary fare some little delicacy 
brought unexpectedly by the hands of a loving 
friend may be eaten with relish. A few days 
before Ellen’s death she sent for some of those 
whose kindness had often cheered and suc- 
cored her. She was looking forward to her 
release with rejoicing and her grateful heart 
prompted her to take a kindly farewell of 
some whose benevolence had enabled her to 
partake of many earthly comforts her own 
family could not have afforded her. Eigh- 
teen years of affliction were ended, and she 
thankfully believed herself just about to enter 
- through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus 
—that city where sickness and suffering are 
unknown. As an acquaintance wrote of her: 

‘She died as one who wished to die, 
In hope of Heavenly rest. 


To wake to immortality, 
To be supremely blest.” 


Benjamin Kite says: ‘‘Jesse Kersey was si- 


lent at our meeting in a very crowded house. 
In the evening he gave us a very close lecture, 


showing the necessity of our becoming a more 
humble and simple people, more weighty ang 
serious in all our movements. Solomon W 

Conrad gave us a very precious discourse 
from: ‘“‘I will not hold him guiltless that 
taketh my name in vain.’’ He thought there 
was more in it than some were aware of. ]t 
did not only mean a profane use, but affecting 
to be religious when we were not so, wag 
taking the great Name in vain.” In regard 
to iterating religious discourse a Friend told 
me that when that wise man and true minister 
Micajah Collins, was in Salem, Ohio, on 8 
visit, a female elder annoyed him so with such 
talk in season and out of season, that at 
length in the midst he broke in with an expos. 
ure of its nature. And it seems to me that 
there is also a writing by rote on religious 
subjects, in which there is such a lack of 
action that although the words be good it is 
the veriest husks on which one can find. Ag 
dear quaint old Christopher Healey said of 
such a production, ‘‘I can hear the bells, but 
cannot taste aught of the savor of the pome- 
granate.”’ 

William Williams being in Philadelphia ona 
religious visit. accompanied by his son, Heze- 
kiah, Benjamin Kite accompaned him through 
Chester county. Of a meeting at Willistown 
he writes: ‘‘It was a very crowded house, 
Many out of doors. William was led in a very 
close line. I have no doubt it was right that 
the trumpet should sound an alarm in an awful 
manner. The meeting ended solidly. 

Some object to any pleasantry ina minis- 
ter. After William Jackson had been very 
seriously and weightily and seriously engaged 
in a meeting, he was very free and pleasant 
after it; and when taken to task in regard to 
an apparent incongruity, after a solemn pause 
replied, ‘‘I find that I can keep a variety of 
stock on my small farm by keeping good, 
strong fences between them.’’ This is the im 
portant point, to keep up strong fences that 
things may not go astray. Of Goshen Benja- 
min Kite says, ‘‘ William spoke, I believe, two 
hours to a crowded house, on the whole encour- 
agingly.’’ I have heard it said that W. Wil- 
liams seldom stood less than two hours. Speak- 
ing of this to a Friend, he remarked, ‘‘A sermon 
ought to be very good to be two hours long.” 
And surely it should be. William had often 
to treat on deep and weighty matters. On one 
occasion at Wilmington, Delaware, war and 
slavery both coming before him in a large as- 
sembly, he was so fearful of his ability to 
treat them properly, that he begged for ex- 
cuse and struggled long before standing up. 
Sitting on a Friend’s porch after the meeting, 
Solomon Baily, a worthy colored man, —mem- 
ber of the Society—came by, and being in- 
vited in he said, ‘‘No, he only wished to speak 
to the Friend,” and addressing William said, 
‘*Master required a great work of thee to-day. 
Thou wast unwilling to give up to it, but when 
thou yielded He brought thee through with 
honor. I thought I had this much for thee— 
always trust Master.’’ This showing that the 
colored man had been enabled to travail with 
him in spirit, was a great comfort and encour- 
agement to the oft deeply exercised minister. 

I copy from the manuscript. ‘‘Life abounds 
with serious exercise and of trial from which 
no situation is exempt. The Most High hath 
his way in the clouds and the dispensations of 
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Prince Albert and his Son. 


The young Prince of Wales was standing 
one day in one of the long windows of the 
Royal Palace, studying his lesson. But his 
eyes wandered constantly from his book to- 
wards the lovely grounds outside, and with his 
fingers he was drumming on the window. 
His governess, the gentle and pious —— Hill- 
yard, observing his behavior, asked him kindly 
to study his lesson attentively. The young 
prince answered: ‘‘I do not want to.” ‘“‘I 
will have to place you in a corner,”’ replied the 
teacher. ‘‘I will neither learn nor stand in a 
corner, for | am the Prince of Wales,’’ and 
saying this he knocked his foot through the 
window pane. Leaving her seat and walking 
up to the prince, she said: ‘‘ You must study 
your lesson; or | will be obliged to put you in 
a corner.’’ ‘‘I will not,’’ he repeated, and 
the foot went through another pane. The 
lady now rung the bell, and sent for Prince 
Albert, requesting his Royal Highness to 
come immediately to the room, since she 
needed advice. The faithful father came, and 
after hearing of the disobedience of the young 
scholar, turning to him and pointing to a low 
seat said: ‘‘Sit down there till 1 come back.” 
Fetching a Bible from the adjoining apart- 
ment, and seating himself near the son, the 
father said: ‘‘Listen now what Paul says to 
you and other children of your rank.’’ Then 
he read Gal. iv: 1,2: ‘‘NowI say, that the 
heir, so long as he is a child, differeth nothing 
from a servant, though he be lord of all; but 
is under tutors and governors until the time 
appointed of the father.’’ Then he added: 
“‘It is true you are the Prince of Wales; and 
if you conduct yourself properly you may be- 
come a great man; yes you may become King of 
England after, the death of your beloved moth- 
er (whom may God long preserve tous). But 
now you are a little boy under governors and 
tutors whom you must obey. And again Sol- 
omon says, Prov. xiii: 24: ‘‘He that spareth 
his rod hateth his son; but he that loveth him 
chasteneth him betimes.”” Thereupon the 
father took the rod, and punished the heir- 
apparent of the mightiest kindgom of Chris- 
tendom in a manner which he felt. Then 
placing him in a corner, he said: ‘‘Here you 
will remain standing and learn your lesson un- 
til—— Hillyard gives you freedom; and 
never forget that you are now under tutors and 
governors, and always under the law of God.” 
—From the German. 


















his wisdom are often inscrutable to man. In 
no case are astonishment and consternation 
more awakened than where true-hearted dis- 
ciples of the Lord Jesus are removed from 
among us by those awful providences we are 
wont to call accidents. On the morning of 
Second Month 5th, 1820, Henry Warrington, 
of Westfield, N. J., left his residence to drive 
Ann Edwards, Esther Collins and Ann Stokes to 
visit some sick friends in Byberry. The 
weather had been severely cold, the Delaware 
was frozen over, and there was no way of 
crossing short of Trenton, except on the ice. 
But as teams had been passing for some time 
no danger was apprehended. When they had 
reached the middle of the river the ice sud- 
denly gave way. Henry Warrington instinct- 
ively sprang out, Ann Stokes who was on the 
front seat, did so likewise, but the carriage 
with the other two passed down under the ice 
and they were lost. Ann Edwards, though 
but forty-eight, was a valuable minister who 
had done much in her Master’s cause Esther 
Collins, aged sixty-nine, was a valuable, clear- 
sighted elder, and a mother in Israel To have 
been the driver of the carriage in such cir- 
cumstances would have been trying to anyone, 
but for Henry, with his tenderly sensitive 
feelings, it was acutely and overwhelmingly so. 
His friends, while sorrowing for the loss sus- 
tained by the church, did not fail to condole 
with him under his peculiar trial. His cousin, 
Benjamin Kite, sympathized deeply with him, 
and under a concern that he might not be too 
much cast down, wrote him as follows:—‘‘It 
is a settled conviction in my mind that there is 
no dispensation of Divine Providence, however 
afflictive, from which the religiously attentive 
mind may not draw instruction, and even 
consolation. In the late severe trial there 
are sources of consolation, and causes for de- 
vout resignation. The life of one of those 
who have been removed was one of almost 
continual suffering from bodily disease and she 
had been so devoted a servant that we cannot 
for a moment doubt that she was accepted in 
the Beloved. The other, whom I consider as 
truly a mother in our Israel, I consider as hav- 
ing done her day’s work, and having been 
faithful in life has doubtless received her re- 
ward. You who survive, when I look at your 
families and at the church, it appears to me 
evident that you have not yet fulfilled the du- 
ties of your day. I have felt much for thee, 
knowing that from the tenderness of thy mind 
thou must be afflicted. But I beseech thee, 
do not brood over the distressing circum- 
stances. Thou was doing what thov thought 
right and the event was kindly hidden from 
thee. I know thy ingenious mind will be 
skilful in afflicting thyself. Thou art as well 
aware as I can be that this will answer no val- 
uable purpose. Would it not be better to 
say, ‘Thou doest all things well. Oh, strength- 
en me with calm resignation to submit?’”’. . . 


(To be continued.) 


the more will he have to give in his active 
moods; for the greater the range of one’s 
thought the truer one’s insight, and the deep- 
er one’s force of imagination the more will 
one’s skill express and convey. A man’s life 
ought to be immensely in excess of his expres- 
sion, and a man’s life has its springs far below 
the plane of his work.—H. W. Mabie. 


UNSTUDIED PRAISE. 

A Friend feeling moved to take up a pencil, unexpect- 
edly found herself writing lines without conscious mental 
effort, and the following are the verses which appeared : 

Jesus, spread thyself within me, 
Stretch Thy arms and make Thee space, 

Closer let me feel Thee with me, 
Saviour of the human race. 


Condescending Love unbounded, 
Fallen man to reinstate 

On the Rock Christ Jesus, 
Open wide the pearly gate. 


Making us thy habitation, 
With Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
Bows us down in deep contrition, 
Numbered with the heavenly host. 


Heaven unites with earth its glory, 
Fills our souls with Life divine, 

Eternity must tell the story, 
Tongues will cease for want of time! 
















































THE LITTLE FENCE.—A good lawyer learns 
many lessons in the school of human nature; 
and thus it was that Lawyer Hackett did not 
fear to purchase the tract of land which had 
been ‘‘lawed over” for years. Some of the 
people wondered why he wanted to get hold of 
property with such an incubus of uncertainty 
upon it. Others thought that perhaps he 
wanted some legal knitting work, and would 
push in red hot to fight that line fence aues- 
tion on his own hook. 

That’s what the owner of the adjoining land 
thought. So he braced himself for trouble 
when he saw Hackett coming across the field 
one day. 

Said Hackett: ‘‘What’s your claim here, 
anyway, as to this fence ?”’’ 

‘*T insist,’’ replied his neighbor, ‘‘that your 
fence is over on my land two feet at one end 
and one foot, at least, at the other end.’’ 

**Well,’’ replied Hackett, ‘‘you go ahead, 
just as quick as you can, and set your fence 
over. At the end where you say that I en- 
croach on your land two feet set the fence on 
my land four feet.” 

‘**But,” persisted the neighbor, ‘‘that’s 
twice what I claim.”’ 

‘I don’t care about that,’’ said Hackett. 
‘*There’s been fight enough over this land. I 
want you to take enough so you are perfectly 
satisfied, and then we can get along pleasant- 
ly. Go ahead and help yourself.’’ 

The man paused, abashed. He had been 
ready to commence the old struggle, tooth and 
nail, but this move of the new neighbor 
stunned him. Yet he wasn’t to be outdone 
in generosity. He looked at Hackett. 

‘“’Squire,’’ said he, ‘‘that fence ain’t going 
to be moved an inch. I don’t want the land; 
there was nothing in the fight anyway but the 
principle of the thing.’’—Christian Observer. 





SIMPLICITY OF DiscouRSE.—I came across a 
nice little anecdote the other day. A child 
was asked if she would like to stay with her 
Aunt Mary or her Aunt Jane; both aunts were 
very kind. She said she would like to stay 
with Aunt Jane best, because, though both 
aunts made some tarts and cakes, Aunt Jane 
always set them on a low shelf, and she could 
easily get at them. Some teachers have very 
good addresses and talks to children, but 
they are rather stylish—upon a high shelf. 
Others are so simple that they can get the 
cakes! and children like that. Have you 
. never heard of the minister who used such big 
A PURE, sincere and stable spirit is nut dis- | words in his sermon that one said to him, ‘I 
tracted though it be employed in many works; | thought your Master sent you to feed sheep, 
for that it works all to the honor of God, and! but you preach as though he had sent you to 
inwardly being still and quiet, seeks not itself; feed giraffes.’’ Very few of our children are 
in anything it doeth.— Thomas 4 Kempis. giraffic. Put your cakes low.—Spurgeon. 
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To THE man who is bent upon the highest 
personal efficiency through the most complete 
self-development a large part of life must be 
set aside for that relaxation which, by relief 
from tension and from concentration, puts the 
Worker into relation with the influences and 
forces that nourish and inspire the spirit. 

he more one can gain in his passive moods 


> —_ 
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Maxims from “The Inner Life.” 


BY T. C. UPHAM. 


Our spiritual strength will he nearly in pro- 
portion to the absence of self-dependence 
and self-confidence. When we are weak in 
ourselves, we shall not fail if we apply to the 
right source for help to be found strong in the 
Lord. Madame Guyon, speaking of certain 
temptations to which she had been exposed, 
says, ‘‘I then comprehended what power a 
soul has which is entirely annihilated.” This 
is strong language! but when it is properly 
understood it conveys important truth. When 
we sink in ourselves we rest in God. When 
we have no strength in ourselves, we have Di- 
vine power in Him who can subdue all his ad- 
versaries. ‘‘The Lord is my rock and my 
fortress, and my deliverer, my God, my 
strength, in whom I will trust; my buckler, 
and the horn of my salvation, and my high 
tower.” 

Speak not often of your own actions, nor 
even when it can be properly avoided, make 
allusion to yourself, as an agent in transactions 
which are calculated to attract notice. We 
do not suppose, as some may be inclined to do, 
that frequent speaking of our actions is ne- 
cessarily a proof, although it may furnish a 
presumption of inordinate self-love, or vanity ; 
but it cannot be denied that by such a course 
we expose ourselves to temptations and dan- 
gers in that direction. It is much safer, and 
is certainly much more profitable to speak of 
what has been done for us, and wrought in us— 
to speak for instance, of ourselves as the re- 
cipients of God’s goodness, than to speak of 
what we have ourselves done. But even here, 
also, there is need of deliberation and caution. 

There are many persons who would willing- 
ly be Christians, and eminent Christians too, 
if Christianity were limited to great occas- 
ions. For such occasions they call forth what- 
ever pious and devotional resources they have 
or seem to have and not only place them in the 
best light, but inspire them for the time 
being, with the greatest possible efficiency. 
But on smaller occasions, in the every-day oc- 
currences and events of life the religious prin- 
ciple is in a state of dormancy; giving no 
signs of effective vitality nor movement. The 
life of such persons is not like that of the sun 
—equable, constant, diffusive and beneficent, 
though attracting, but little noticed, but like 
the eruptive and glaring blaze of volcanoes, 
which come forth at remote periods, in com- 
pany with great thunderings and shaking of 
the earth and yet the heart of the people is not 
made glad by it. Such religion is vain! and 
its possessors know not what manner of spirit 
they are of. 


THE RiGHT Sort OF SOLDIER.—The current 
Our Mission, referring to the picture of a 
Malagasy soldier, says: ‘‘He reminds us that 
we too ought to be soldiers; that just as he is 
doing his duty in his poor, blind way, so we 
ought to be up and doing ours. The more we 
believe all war between man and man to be 
wrong, the more we need to remember that 
there is a warfare of spirit that is right. If 
men fight so faithfully in a wrong cause, how 
faithfully ought not we to be who fight right- 
fully; not blindly, but in the light; who are 
soldiers of no earthly captain, but of Christ?’’ 


ONLY. 
Only a little seed, but it chanced to fall 
In a little cleft of a city wall, 
And taking root, grew bravely up 
Till a tiny blossom crowned its top. 


Only a flower, but it chanced that day 
That a burdened heart passed by that way, 
And the message that thro’ that flower was sent, 
Brought the weary soul a sweet content. 


For it spoke of the lilies so wondrously clad, 

And the heart that was tired grew strangely glad. 
As the thought of a tender care over all, 

That noted even a sparrow’s fall. 


Only a thought—but the work it wrought 
Could never by tongue or pen be taught ; 
For it ran through a life like a thread of gold, 

And the life bore fruit a hundred fold. 


Only a word, but it was spoken in love, 
With a whispered prayer to the Lord above, 
And the angels in heaven rejoiced once more ; 
For a new-born soul entered in by the door. 


An Island Owned by Birds. 


Laysan island is one of the wonder spots of 
the world. 

On this little lump of rock and land, poking 
up its nose in mid-Pacific, so many thousands 
of birds gather year by year to lay their eggs 
and rear their young that one can scarcely 
step anywhere on the narrow confines of the 
isle without treading ona bird, a bird’s nest, 
or a bird’s egg. 

On the map, Laysan, or Moller island, will 
be found among a number of small isles, rocks 
and reefs that stretch away in a northwesterly 
direction from the Sandwich group—Necker, 
French Frigate shoals, Gardner, Maro reef 
and Lisiansky. 

Layson is three miles in length, and two and 
a half miles in breadth. It is sprinkled with 
vegetation in the form of strong, bushy grass 
and some low shrubs, between which a few 
pigmy palms struggle for existence. A long 
lagoon stretches across, filled with remarkably 
salt water—no fresh water exists on the 
island, a curious fact, considering the number 
of land birds who make it their nesting place. 

And everywhere there are birds—thou- 
sands upon thousands of albatrosses, white and 
brown, in great, distinct colonies; great rook- 
eries of terns and petrels and frigate birds; 
countless rail run everywhere in the long 
grass; bright red tropical honey birds, bright 
yellow finches flutter in the shrubs; curlews 
scream; ducks quack; crake chirp all the day. 

Bird lovers hearing of these wonders had 
cast longing eyes on little mid-Pacific 
Laysan long before Walter Rothschild—most 
ardent of naturalists—sent his collector, Wil- 
liam Palmer, on a voyage of scientific exvlora- 
tion in these regions. The fame of Laysan 
had spread abroad from various sources—no- 
tably from an interesting general description 
given by the great German ornithologist, 
Von Kittlitz, who visited the island in 18384. 
But it remained for Rothschild’s emissary to 
— a complete survey of Laysan’s feathered 
world. 


When Palmer reached Laysan—-sailing from 
Honolulu by way of Bird island. or Niihau, 
and visiting the other rocky islets to Laysan’s 
north—he was astounded, bewildered—the 


place was alive with birds. His foot sank in 
birds’ burrows at every step. He had been 


told that rail were ‘‘tolerably plentify)*— 
wherever he walked these little creatures hy. 
ried out of his way. Acres of albatrosses mg 
his gaze. Where to begin the work of cat. 
loguing was a bewildering problem. 

At this time a Laysan Guano company wa 
managed by Gov. Freeth, of the island, fe, 
had built a tram line on his guano field—bgy 
when he took his visitors for a ride he had ty 
send a man on before to clear the line of th 
young birds! 

The albatrosses on Laysan are absoly 
fearless. They take not the slightest notigg 
of the raiders who come to despoil them of 
their eggs, and all the other birds are as tame 
as pet canaries, with the exception of the cur. 
lews and the ducks—these alone cannot be 
caught in a hand-net.—Pearson’s Magazine, 


A Single Idle Word. 


**T was not a bad young man,”’ said an ¢ 
derly gentleman lately, ‘‘but was given to fun, 
enjoyed a good time, and while not usually 
vulgar or low in my conversation, had a keg 
sense of the ludicrous, and could not alway 
resist the temptation to make an apt rejom 
der, even when it involved some coarseness, 

**A party of us were camping, mostly young 
fellows but one or two were middle-aged men 
We had a good time and there was only om 
thing to regret, and that I have regretted al 
my life. We sat around the fire the firt 
evening, telling stories, and a story which om 
of the older men told suggested an obscem 
comment, which I uttered before I thought 
twice. 

‘*T could have bitten my tongue off the nex 
instant. The man simply looked straight 
me for a moment across the fire, and I knev 
that he judged me by that remark. I knew 
that I did not deserve the opinion which # 
that instant he formed of me; but I kney 
also that I had given him just cause to eat} 
mate me as he did. That one careless wopl 
did not fairly represent me, but I could mt 
deny that it was my own. 

‘All that night I lay looking up at th 
stars and thinking over what I had said. | 
could almost have counted on my fingers all th 
other sentences of like character that I hal 
ever spoken. I was not habitually vulga,, 
but for that one word, and all like words aml 
thoughts, [ despised myself. 

“*T determined to be so careful during th 
remainder of the week as to redeem myself it 
the sight of that man; the others knew m 
better. But a telegram called him back 
the city the next morning, and | saw him infre 
quently after that. 

‘*He always treated me civilly when we me, 
but I never saw him without feeling that 
still measured me by that word. I had oppor 
tunities to show him that I was not wholl 
bad, but there were too few to give a compte 
hensive view of my character, or really to it 
fluence his opinion of me. 

“In a strange way, after a year or two hal 
passed, my name was mentioned fur a post 
tion that was desirable, and which I seemel 
likely to secure, but this man was one of thre 
to decide the matter. Without positivel 
knowing how it came about, I could nev 
doubt that a quiet intimation that he cons 
ered me unfit was what defeated me. 

‘‘Later I found a situation which, althouf 
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a good one, was in a very different line of 
work from what I had chosen, and I have 
never doubted that my whole life was changed 
by that idle word. 

“Did I learn the lesson? Yes, I did. My 
habit, now almost life-long, has made impurity, 
even in its milder forms, repulsive. The 
memory of that incident has stopped many a 
hasty utterance, and in the years that fol- 
lowed it the warning of the Divine Searcher 
has added a sense of responsibility to the 
sense of shame. ‘I say unto you, that every 
idle word that men shall speak, they shall give 
account thereof in the day of judgment.’ ’’— 
Youth’s Companion. 





You can never tell when God will take a 
little word you may drop, like an arrow shot 
at a venture, and cause it to strike some 
hearer between the joints of the harness and 
bring him down.—Schauffler. 





Notes from Others. 


In closing his sermon to an audience on a steam- 
boat, Wm. H. Milburn, then at the age of twenty- 
two, turned to a group of congressmen whose 
habits and conduct on the voyage had burdened 
his spirit, and told them that he had supposed that 
the representatives of the nation at its capital 
were representatives of its character as well as of 
its intellect. “But,” he said, “if I am to judge 
the nation by you, I can come to no other conclu- 
sion than that it is composed of profane swearers, 
card players and drunkards. As a preacher of the 
Gospel 1 am commissioned to tell you that unless 
you renounce your evil courses, repent of your 
sins, and believe on the Lord Jesus Christ with 
your hearts unto repentance you will certainly be 
damned.” 

An unexpected result of this act of faithfulness 
was that these congressmen presented his name at 
the next election for chaplain of Congress, and he 
was chosen. He held the position a number of 
years, and was held in high esteem by lawmakers, 
though he fearlessly rebuked them for their sins. 





In the nineteenth century there were fifty as- 
sassinations of ruling statesmen and crowned heads. 





From time to time people ask what “Mother 
Shipton’s Prophecy” was. The original version is: 

“Carriages without horses shall go, 
And accidents fill the world with woe. 
Around the world thoughts shall fly 
In the twinkling of an eye. 
Waters shall yet more wonders do, 
Now strange, yet shall be true. 
The world upside down shall be, 
And gold be found at root of tree. 
Through hills man shall ride, 
And no horse nor ass be at his side. 
Under water man shall walk, 
Shall ride, shall sleep, shall talk. 
In the air men shall be seen, 
In white, in black, in green. 
Iron in the water shall float, 
As easy as a wooden boat. 
Gold shall be found ’mid stone, 
In a land that’s now unknown. 
Fire and water shall wonders do, 
England shall at last admit a Jew, 
And this world to an end shall come 
In eighteen hundred and eighty-one.” 

There is some doubt as to the time when this 
poem was written, but according to the common 
belief it was first published in England in 1485, 

fore the discovery of America. 





, The will of Judge Frederick Stump, as reported 
tom Elkton, Md., Ninth Month 17th, who for 
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thirty-four years was on the bench in this judicial 
district, reads in part as follows : 

“ Disgusted with the foolish display almost uni- 
versally made at funerals, to the great gain of un- 
dertakers and to the deprivation of many families 
of even the necessities of life for a long time 
thereafter, I hereby direct that I be buried in a 
white pine coffin (because the wood decays more 
rapidly underground than any other I know of), 
without any stain, paint, covering or other em- 
blems of woe on it. . . I direct that I be buried 
in a suit of clothes I have worn, as I do not see 
the sense of wearing old clothes when alive and 
being buried in a new suit, when it is of no use to 
you. I desire that my executor see that all my 
wishes are fully carried out.” 
















































the horror of this attempt upon an invaluable life? 
. C. Doon. 





BIBLE PUBLICATION STATISTICS.— Heavier than 
the entire population of Liverpool are the 165,- 
000,000 copies of the Scriptures distributed during 
the nineteenth century by the British and Foreign 
Bible society. They weighed about 30,700 tons. 
To transport this mountain of Bibles a train 16 
miles long, drawn by 150 locomotives, would be 
necessary. The area of the printed pages would 
furnish standing room for twice as many persons 
as are now living throughout the world. If all the 
Bibles were made into a single volume, the book 
would be 202 feet high (as high as the London 
monument), 140 feet wide and 41 feet thick, each 
page would weigh sixty tons and to turn one of 
them-over would take the strength of 1,200 men 
or 40 horses. Further, the Bibles would make 197 
1-3 columns, each as high as Mount Everest (29,- 
000 feet).—Pittsburg Bulletin. 





THE PASSING OF THE: SHAKERS.— The Shakers, 
the oldest, most unique and most successful co- 
operative communities in this country, are going 
the way of all similar organizations. At New 
Lebanon, Hancock and West Pittsfield there has 
been such a loss of membership that it has been 
necessary to hire help to carry on the business of 
the communities, and this not being profitable, it is 
proposed to sell lands and withdraw from many of 
the industries that in former years yielded large 
profits. The strong personalities of the founders 
of the communities and their immediate successors 
in leadership and their unquestioning acceptance 
of the peculiar religious trusts of the sect were a 
vitalizing force that kept the communities inspired 
with the belief that it was a good thing to live 
apart from the world. When the strong leaders 
died off, there was no one to take their places, and 
then the disintegration of the communities began, 
members leaving them to go out in the world and 
few converts coming to take their places.—The 
Kingston Leader. 





A TECHNICAL DicTIONARY.—A complete diction- 
ary of technical terms would be a welcome addi- 
tion to the library alike of the scientist and the 
technical man. The Society of German Engineers 
of Berlin has undertaken to provide such a dic- 
tionary in German, French and English. The name 
of this work will be “ Technolexicon.” The society 
has already established editorial offices, Dr. Hubert 
Jansen, the well known lexicographer, being editor- 
in-chief of the work. The society asks for co- 
operation in the effort to make the “ Technolexi- 
con” a complete work in the three languages 
named and invites help from individual contribu- 
tors.—-Dry Goods Economist. 

Most DURABLE BINDING FoR Books.—The re- 
cently published report of the committee appointed 
by the Society of Arts on bookbinding condemns 
the use of calfskin and Russia leather as most liable 
to decay. Of replies from thirty-nine libraries 
thirty-dne recommend morocco and pigskin as the 
most durable. There is a general agreement that 
the use of gas in libraries has a most deteriorating 
effect on the bindings, the electric light being 
preferable. 





“Men! HicH-MINDED MEN.” -- The Empress 
Dowager of China in a reformatory edict lately 
issued inculecates these wholesome sentiments : 

“The most important principle of government is 
the selection of men. It cannot be possible that in 
all this great empire there are no talented men. 
If there be those of earnest purpose and pure loy- 
alty, of broad mold and extensive learning, versed 
in foreign and domestic affairs, let the presidents 
and vice presidents of the boards, the viceroys 
and governors and provincial directors of educa- 
tion, prepare a statement of their qualities and 
recommend them, and let the Board of Reforms 
devise a system of examinations and submit the 
same for the imperial approval. The court is eager 
for all sorts of suggestions to promote the pros- 
perity of the Empire. Mother and son are one in 
the purpose to correct the mistakes of the past, 
and long to obtain talent to assist the government. 


__ 


Items Concerning the Society. 


Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting was held at Med- 
ford, on Fifth-day, Ninth Month 12th, being the 
last in order of the eight Quarterly Meetings be- 
longing to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to hold its 
session. As the time drew near for the holding of 
this meeting, no doubt the hearts of many of its 
members were raised in secret prayer to the Giver 
of-all good, that He might please to make the occa- 
sion one of renewed visitation of his love to the 
company which might assemble. In this they were 
not disappointed, for it was indeed a time of rich 
spiritual blessing, wherein the weary traveller in 
Zion’s road was endowed with fresh strength to 
pursue his course with faithfulness, having regard 
to the end of the journey, even the spread of the 
——s kingdom, and the salvation of his own 
soul. 

The deep silence that overspread the large as- 
sembly, when gathered, was broken by an earnest 
supplication for the Divine blessing and an out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit; that old and young 
might lay hold upon the opportunity afforded, and 
by allowing their thoughts to dwell only upon the 
object of the meeting, experience the uplifting in- 
fluence that would reward their patience and faith- 
fulness in this engagement. A number of exhor- 
tations followed. We were reminded that a talent 
had been committed to each of us, for the keeping 
of which in full weight and purity we would be held 
accountable at the day of reckoning. Others were 
led to speak of the spirituality of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, and of the necessity for the true child of 
God to seek earnestly those things which are from 
above ; not allowing ourselves to be led captive by 





Dr. McConnell of Brooklyn said in his discourse 
after the assassination, that the teachings of Christ 
were making progress, although after twenty 
centuries of Christianity only one-half the world 
had been touched by them, and although even in 
the Christian countries themselves great evils exist, 
and great crimes, like that at Buffalo, are com- 
mitted. But Dr. McConnell called attention to the 
moral and religious condition of the world one hun- 
dred years ago as compared with the present time 
as proof of the steady progress that is being made. 





The attributing of motives, the attacks upon 
character, the suggestion of wrong purposes, the 
reckless and random assaults upon those in author- 
ity, are sapping the sense not only of reverence 
for rulers, but of recognition of the rightfulness 
and needfulness of rule. Who shall dare to say, 
tracing things back to their spring and source, 
how far this thoughtlessness of harsh judgment 
and the irresponsibility of contemptuous speech 
are the seed and the root from which have sprung 
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the manifold temptations which surround us, by 
the necessities of our existence here that we should 
endeavor to pursue with as much eagerness those 
things which pertain to our spiritual development 
as most are apt to do with regard to that which 
tends to promote their comfort and advancement 
in this life. 

Near the close of the Meeting for Worship a be- 
loved minister from another Quarterly Meeting 
was led out in fervent supplication, in which the 
faithful were encouraged to hold on their way, 
the indifferent stirred up to a fuller consciousness 
of their jeopardy, and all to remember their ac- 
countability for the manifold blessings which of 
latter time have been poured out upon the mem- 
bers of this Quarterly Meeting. Under the bap- 
tising influence of these several exercises, the 
meeting proceeded to the business claiming its at- 
tention. In the course of the consideration of the 
state of Society, as shown by the replies to the 
Queries, some excellent counsel was delivered. Tale- 
bearing could be efficiently discouraged through 
the attitude of the listener. If he betrayed his 
unwillingness to listen to any recital defaming the 
character of another, the would-be tale-bearer 
would to that extent be discouraged from further 
spreading this kind of information. 

Another Friend spoke of the importance of those 
who were faithful in the attendance of meetings, 
showing forth to those who might be careless or 
indifferent in this matter, that these opportunities 
had produced a work upon their souls, which mani- 
fested itself unmistakably in their lives and con- 
versation. 

The committee which for more than four years 
has had the oversight of the indulged meeting held 
at Merchantville upon First-day afternoons, having 
made report that it believed the time had come 
for that meeting to be discontinued, its judgment 
was united in by the Quarterly Meeting. 

Under a quickened sense of our individual re- 
sponsibility, arising from this favored opportunity, 
in which we had been permitted to receive afresh 
tokens of the watchful care of our Heavenly 
Father, the Meeting closed. 







































































































































































































































































Harvey H. Haight, a minister, has been liberated 
by Norwich Quarterly Meeting, Canada, to attend 
Western and Kansas Yearly Meetings. 

Anna B. Crawford has been liberated by Western 
District Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, to attend 
Ohio Yearly Meeting and some service in its 
vicinity. 









































Joshua Smith, a minister, and his companion, 
William Smith, from Ohio, who have been engaged 
in religious service in parts of North Carolina, 
have attended meetings in Philadelphia while on 
their return to Ohio. 
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Correspondence. 


I have just finished re-perusing “Paradise Re- 
gained,” and marked the passage in Book IV: 


“ Who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 
(And what he brings, what needs he elsewhere seek ?) 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains 
Deep-versed in books and shallow in himself.” 

































































It seems to me, however, that one cannot be 
“ deep-versed” in the Bible till we realize its true 
unity of purpose, and how the letter, so to speak, 
vacates itself in pointing beyond itself. 

As in one person Christ once came to bless, 
So now in many comes He none the less. 















































I have thought that the American people would 
do well to consider the meaning of the calamity 
which has come upon the nation, and for what it is 
a reproof. 




























































by voting have not only a right of judgment, but 
a duty to criticise the doings of the officers elected, 
irrespective of the degrees of office. I consider 
their case different in this respect from that of 
private individuals. 


place at Canton, Ohio, on the 19th instant. The sorrow of 
the people has been strikingly manifested throughout the 
country. 
day, places of worship were attended by great numbers 
and at the time of the interment railroad trains, street 
cars and other vehicles were stopped for five minutes in 
various centers of population. 
ficials of the different telegraph companies, or upon the 
common impulse of the operators where direct instruc- 
tions were not received, the entire telegraph system of 
the United States was suddenly hushed for five minutes, 
at 2.30 Pp. M., the hour set for lowering the President’s 
body into the grave at Canton. 
have been shown by perhaps all the civilized nations in the 
world, and especially by the King and people of Great 
Britain. 
India and in China. No evidence has been found that the 
bullets used by the assassin were poisoned. 


my aim to continue absolutely unbroken the policy of 
President McKinley for the peace, prosperity and honor of 
the country.” Among the subjects which he has expressed 
himself as favoring is the use of conciliatory methods of 
arbitration in all disputes with foreign nations, so as to 
avoid armed strife. 
tablished feelings of confidence in commercial circles, 
and tended to allay anxiety in this country and elsewhere. 


was indicted in Buffalo on the 16th instant for the crime 
of murder in the first degree. 
silence in the court room. 


“any saloon keeper who shall be charged by the police with 
harboring anarchists, or permitting them to hold meetings 
in their places of business, and make speeches against the 
Government and the good order of community, shall be 
deemed to be not the kind of person to conduct a business 
of this character, and any person guilty of such an of- 
fence shall suffer the revocation of his license and be de- 
barred from again receiving a license to do business in 
this city.” 


the steel workers is estimated at $7,000,000, and that of 
the employers at a rather larger sum. A few thousand 
men who are dissatisfied with the late settlement made by 
President Shaffer of the Amalgamated Association pro- 


pose to form a new organization and continue the strike 
in certain mills. 


to the Board of Health. This is 51 less than the previous 
week and 23 more than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 182 were males and 197 females: 42 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 22 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 6 of diphtheria ; 
11 of cancer ; 14 of apoplexy ; 11 of typhoid fever and 1 
of scarlet fever, and 4 of smallpox. 


dling uplands. 


straight, $3.20 to $3.30 ; Western winter, straight, $3.25 
to $3.35 ; spring, straight, $3.40 to $3.65. 


dium, 42 to 5c. 
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I believe we who take part in government affairs 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
UNITED STATES.—The funeral of the late President took 


Business was largely suspended during the 


Upon orders from the of- 


Evidences of sympathy 
The day of the funeral was also observed in 


President Roosevelt has announced that “It shall be 


These and other utterances have es- 


The assassin of President McKinley, Leon F. Czolgosz, 


He maintained a sullen 


In New York city a resolution has been adopted that 


The loss in wages by the men during the late strike of 


There were 379 deaths in this city last week, reported 


Cotton closed on a basis of 8,°;c. per pound for mid- 


FLour.—Winter, super, $2.15 to $2.30; Penna. roller, 


GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 734 to 74c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 62} to 62%c. 

No. 2 white oats, clipped, 42 to 424c. 
BEEF CATTLE.—Best, 53 to 5gc.; good, 5} to 58c.; me- 


SHEEP AND Lamps—Choice, 34 to 33c.; good, 3 to 3tc.; 
common, 14 to 24c. Lambs, 4 to 6c. 

Hocs.—Western, 92 to 10c. 

FoREIGN.— The foreign troops lately in Pekin have 
withdrawn, and given the city into the hands of the 
Chinese. 

The Czar and his wife have been the guests of France, 
for several days. When travelling by trains the railroad 
is said to be lined on either side throughout the whole 
way by armed soldiers. The effect of this visit, it is be- 
lieved, will be to strengthen the bonds of amity, and tend 
to the peace of Europe. 

It is officially reported that the deaths among the British 
troops from the war in South Africa number 20.961. 
Recent encounters between the Boers and British have 


resulted in serious losses to both, and have shown that 


the former are not disposed to surrender. They have ap- 
pealed to the Hague tribunal for arbitration. 
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Cairo is the greatest town of Africa. Its inhabitants 


number 500,000, 25,000 being Europeans. 


The Government of New Zealand is successfully pro. 


viding allotments near the large towns for workmen's 
homes, in the hope that this may relieve poor men from 
the excessive, almost prohibitory, rents of cities. A man 
who has an acre of fertile land near a town at an almost 
nominal price can partly keep his family by growing 
vegetables and working at his garden in his spare time, 


It is announced that the Department of Agriculture 


and Commerce of Japan will send eighty-four students 
abroad this month for practical training. Of these twenty- 
five will go to America and twenty-seven to Europe. 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 75, 


James E. Meloney, Phila.; Elhanan Zook and for R. M. 


Zook, Pa.; Homer Child, Ia.; John W. Garwood, agt., Ia, 
for Abner L. Newlin; Mark H. Buzby, N. J.; Caroline 
Cope, California.; Anna Freeman, Ind.; Alonzo Mosher, 
Ia.; John R. Tatum, Del.; Wm. D. Smith, Kans.; Susanna 
S. Kite, Gtn.; Maria S. Reeve, N. J.; R. S. Reeve, Phila; 
Rose M. Osburn, Ore.; Henry B. Leeds, agent, N. J., for 
Elizabeth T. Engle and Louisa Lippincott ; Wm. Stanton, 
agent, O., for Mary P. Taber and Esther S. Sears ; Thomas 
H. Whitson, agent, Pa., $13 for James Davis, Albert L. 
Entrikin, Edward Savery, Thomas B. Taylor, Lydia H, 
Darlington, Sibella S. Cope, and $1 for Dr. Joseph Bring- 
hurst; Elizabeth R. Reeve, Pa. 


Gea” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 


appar in the Receipts until the following week. 


CORRECTION.— In last week’s receipts William W. 


Cooper should have been Warner W. Cooper. 





NOTICES. 
BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA.—Agents 


are requested to send their annual reports at once to 


Epwin P. SELLEW, 
207 Walnut Place, Phila. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—For convenience of per- 








sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114x. 


EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup't. 





WANTED—A position, to care for children, or an in- 


valid. Testimonials given and expected in return. 


Address F. E. G., 
Office of “ THE FRIEND.” 


Family of two desire woman to assist in housekeeping ; 


suburb of Philadelphia ; Friend preferred. 


Address L, 
Office of “ THE FRIEND.” 


WEsTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EpWArp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 





All members of the Westtown Old Scholars’ Associa- 
tion, who have paid or shall pay their annual dues to Wil- 
liam T. Elkinton, Treasurer, No. 121 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia, are invited to attend the Fifth Annual Re- 
union to be held at Westtown Seventh-day, Tenth Month 
5th, 1901. Those who prefer to bear their individual 
share in the “ Expenses of the day,” are encouraged to 
add one dollar to their annual dues. The program of en- 
tertainment and exercises extends from 9 A. M. to 2.45 
p.M. At the meeting in the tent, the condition of various 
departments will be presented by those best able, and ad- 
dresses will be given 

For the Undergraduates, by WALTER S. THOMAS ; 

For the Friends of the School, by AGNes L. TIERNEY; 

For the Old Scholars, by JoHN B. GARRETT. 





THE CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD COLLEGE.—The an- 
nual meeting will be held in the Committee Room of 
Arch Street Meeting-house, Phila., on Third-day, Tenth 
Month 8th, 1901, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

J. STOGDELL STOKEs, Secretary. 
64 N. Fourth St., Phila. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 


